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: Impartially Conſider d. 


EUS TIC E is fo eſſential 
to the Preſervation and 
TA Well-being of all Commu- 
nities, that they cannot 
„ erxert without  ; and 
NG whoever perverts, endea- 
K vours, or even meditates 


— 18 3 
to pervert or change its natural Courſe, 
is not only a Traytor but an Enemy to 


his 


(4). 
his Country, unworthy to breath the Air 
with his Fellow Subjects and ought to be 
cut off from the Face of the Earth. For 
he that obſtructs or turns Juice out of 
its proper Channel, opens a way to let in 
an Inundation of all Manner of Vice and 
Corruption. | 5 - - 

The End of Fuftice, which is the Preſerva- 
tion of the common Society of Men, cannot 
be obtained but by the preſervation of the 
Laws, which are the Guardians and Tutors 
of good Men and mortal Enemies to the 
Wicked: and they are ſo neceſſary for every 
State and Condition of Life, that, as Cicero, 
ſays, the very Pyrates, Thieves and Robbers, 
could not live together without ſome Part thercof. 
He tells us farther, that thoſe Commonwealths 
which are ready to be overthrown, fall into 
mi ſerable Iſſue; that they, whom the Laws 
condemn, are reſtored, and Fudgments given 
are revoked and broken; and when ſuch things 
come to paſs, we may conclude that Deſtruction 
is at hand, nor can a Man juſlly conceive hopes of 
Safety. He alſo calls it the Souls of Common- 
 wealths; from whence it will naturally follow, 
that every City or Country that hath no Law, 
muſt fall into Ruin and Perdition. It may 
not therefore be improper in this Place to 
treat particularly (tho' as briefly ay the Na- 
ture of the Subject will admit) of this gene- 
ral Head the Law. ; | 

In every Commonwealth, conſiſting of 
many diflerent Parts, neceſſary for the Eſta- 
bliſhment thereof, the Law is the Blood that 
gives Virtue and Life to it, the Bond that 
reduces all to Unity, We ſee that all living 
'Creatures 


>, 
Creatures naturally ſeek after the Compa- 
nies and Aſſemblies of their Kinds; it is 
therefore no wonder, if Men ſingularly a- 
dorned with Reaſon and Speech, and by theſe 
Prerogatives more communicable than other 
Creatures, born to love one another, to live” 
together in a Civil Policy with Laws, Magi- 
| ſtrates, and Judgments, having proper to 
themſelves only the knowledge of Good and 
Evil, of Honeſty and Diſhoneſty, of Juſtice 
and Injuſtice ; no wonder, I ſay, if they live 
more commodiouſly and happily together, 
and do that by Right and Equity, which 
Brutes and other living Creatures do only by 
natural Iſtinct. But to illuſtrate this Matter, 
let us firſt ſee what the Law is; into how 
many kinds it is divided, whereunto it ought 
to tend; the Profit of it, and how we muſt 
. „„ N 

The Law then may be defined, a ſingular 
Reaſon imprinted in Nature, commanding 
thoſe things which are to be done, and for- 
bidding the contrary. . 

We have the Law of Nature, and the Vrit- 
ten Law The Law of Nature is a ſenſe and 
feeling, which every one hath in himſelf, 

and in his Conſcience, whereby he diſcerns 
beween Good and Evil, as much as is ſufh- 
cient to take from him the Cloak of Ig o- 
rance, in that he is re proved by his own Wit- 
nels. N mY Wy 5 

The Written Law is double, Divine and 
Ci oil: The Divine Law is divided into three 
Parts, Manners, Ceremonies and Fuilgments, 
or it may be ſaid to be threc fold, Moral, Ce- 
remonal and Judicial; but as the former are 
| | not 
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not very material to my preſent purpoſe, I 
ſhall paſs them by, and all that is requiſite 
to be obſerved concerning the latter is, that 
the Judicial Lay, given to Men for Policy, 
taught them certain Rules of Equity and Ju- 
tice, whereby they might live peaceably to- 
gether, without hurting one another, 

All Nat ions have liberty to make ſuch Laws 
for themſelves, as they ſhall judge expedient 
for them, and theſe we call Civil ; ag which 
muſt be ſquared according to the Rule of 
Charity, and differing only in Form, muſt 


have the ſame end, commanding always ho- 


eſt and virtuous Things; and forbidding 
thoſe that are diſhoneſt and vicious. Now 
of theſe Civil Laws, there are two chief kinds 
among us; the firſt are the Fundamental Laws, 
upon which every Monarchy and Publick 
Government 1s firſt grounded and hath its 
Beginning, which ought not in any wiſe to 
be infringed or changed; and ſuch Laws be- 
ing annexed and united to the Crown, the 
molt deſpotic and arbitrary Prince cannot 
abrogate them ſo far, but that whatever he 
hath done in prejudice of them may be diſ- 
anulled by his Succeſfor ; much leſs are Sub- 
Jects permitted to attempt any ſuch Matter. 
Nay, they who go about it ſeek nothing but 
to ſow Sedition in the Commonwealth, and 
cauſe Subjects to revolt from their Superiors. 
As for the other Civil Laws, ſuch as Ordi- 
nanccs, Statutes, Cuſtoms, and the like, 
which have been made and received according 
to the Condition and Circumſtances of Time 
and Place, the Legiſlature may change or 
correct them as occaſion ſhall require. But 
ne here 


FF - 
here we muſt obſerve that as the King is the 
ſupreme Part of the Legiſlative Authority, 
he has Power to put a negative upon any Ack 
which ſhall be brought to him for his Sanction, 
eſpecially if he thinks that Reaſon and 
Juſtice are compatible with his Will. But 
truly the change of any Laws in any well 
ſettled Eſtate has proved to be of dangerous 
Conſequence ; and therefore this ancient and 
wiſe Rule of Politicks is worth Obſervation, 
| That nothing is to be changed in the Laws ofa Com- 
monwealth, which for a long time has preſerved 
it ſelf in a good Eſtate, what apparent Profit 
 ſoever a Man may pretend. For this Reaſon, 
In the popular Government of the Romans 
under Publius Philo, the Dictator, the Athenian 
Edict was received, and paſſed into a Law, 
That no Man ſhould make a Requeſt to the Peo- 
ple without the advice of the Senate. But there 
was a far more ſevere Decree among the Lo- 
crians, which was in effe&, (as Demoſthenes 
tells us) T bat every Citizen who was deſirous to 
Bring in a new Law, ſhould come and declare it 

ublickly before the People with a Halter aboyt 
his Neck, to the end that if his new Law was 
ot gudged fit to be received, as not being vy 
profitable for the Commonwealth, he might be 
preſently hanged, as a puniſhment due for his 
raſhneſs. J am apt to think that if we had 
had ſuch a Law ſome Years ago, ſome Perſons 
would have graced Tybnurn, who now carry 
their Heads very lofty, but let them not 


plume themſelves too much, perhaps they 


not die a natural Death. . 
every Society (lays Axiſtotlèe) that is 
ci vnſtituted and ordained by Laws, great care 
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5s to be taken that no part of the Lam, tho never 
ſo little, be divided or changed; and that moſt 
heed is to be had of that which is done by little 
and little; and it was a common Saying of 
Paulus Amilius, the Roman Conſul, that Men 
never begin to alter and change the Eſtate of a 
Commonwealth, by making their firſt enterance 
by ſome notorious 7 of the Laws. We 
muſt therefore conclude that the preſervation 
of the Fundamental of a politic Eſtate are 
left at Random, when Men neglect the care 
of keeping diligently the Conſtitutions there- 
of, how light or of what ſmall importance 
ſoever they may ſeem to be; for as the Law 
is the Baſis of every Society, if that be ſap'd 
or undermined, the whole political Building 
muſt tumble down. There the wiſe Philoſo- 
pher, Bias, very juſtly obſerved, that the 
Eſtate of that Commonwealth is happy, wherein 
all the Members of the Community fear the Law 
as a ſevere Tyrant * then whatever it requires 
is undoubtedly performed. Iſidorus ſays, aſter 
the Law is eſtabliſbed and approved, we muſt not 
judge of it, but judge according to it: And 
the Maxim of CHilon, one of the Sages of 
Greece, ought to be ſo deeply ſtampt upon 
our Minds, as to have it continually in re- 
membrance : That 7s the beſt Policy, ſays he, 
where the People give greater attention to the 
Laws, than to the Lawyers. When Panſanas, 
the Lacedemonian, was asked why it was not 
lawful in their Country to make any alte- 
ration in their ancient Laws, he anſwered, 
becauſe the Laws muſt be Miſtreſſes over Men, 
and not Men the Maſters over the Laws. 


The 
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The Benefit of the Law, or the Profit of it, 
is ſo evident to all Men, that there is very 
little, if any occaſion to mention Particulars; 
for we all know that our Lives and Fortunes, 
our Liberty and Property, and every thing 


| elſe that is dear and valuable, are thereby 


ſecured to us: It is a Barrier againſt the un- 
limited Power, and abſolute TuriſdiQion of 
Tyranny,” and we cannot be too careful in 
_ guarding ourſelves againſt the unbridled Will 
of a deſpotic Prince. Beſides, it is beyond 
all doubt that the Subje&s of every Common- 
wealth ſtand in need of a Law as of a 
Light to guide them in the darkneſs of hu- 
man Actions; but it is particularly neceſ- 
ſary in order to terrify the Wicked, who 
might pretend ſome true cauſe of their igno- 
rance, or ſome probable colour for their wick; 
edneſs, or at leaft ſome excuſe for cloning 
the puniſhment, which is not imprinted in 
the Hearts of Men, as things forbidden by 
Nature. There are many Great Men in the 
World, who ought to ponder well on theſe things, 
and follow the dictates of their Couſciences, lei 
they unexpededly feel the edge of the Sword of 
Vengeance, which they are ſenſible they bave 
merited on account of their enormous Crimes. 
Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid, it is 
not the Law alone that makes a right Go- 
vernment, but upright n and the equal 
Diſtribution of it, Which ought to be deeper 
engraven in the Hearts of thoſe who are au- 
thoriſed to execute juſtice, than in Tables of 
Stone. And jt is to ſmall purpoſe to mul- 
tiply Laws, except they are punctually ob- 
ſerved; and the * A 
Ye ; "Man 
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Man can have of a deſign to ſubvert the 
Conſtitution of a Commonwealth, is an un- 
bridled Licence and Facility in diſpenſing 
with good Statutes, and Guy making new 
Decrees. If a Commonwealth be involved 
in Troubles, to multiply Laws is no leſs 
dangerous for it, than a multitude of Medi- 
cines in a weak Stomach ; and new Intro- 
ductions are then eſpecially to be taken away, 
and things brought back to their primitive 
and ancient Form. Hiftorians tell us, that 
when there was the greateſt multiplication of 
Laws and Decrees, Tyranny then gathered 
rome ng ; and thus it fell out under 
e Tyrant Caligula, who publiſhed Decrees 
of all ſorts, good and bad, which were writ- 
ten in ſo ſmall a Letter, that Men could not 
read them, and this was done on purpoſe to 
enſnare thoſe whom he deſigned ſhould be- 
come Victims to his Will. His Succeſſor, 
Claudius, put forth twenty Edicts in one Day, 
and yet Tyranny was never fo cruel, nor 
Men more wicked than at that time. There- 
fore let the Laws of every Commonwealth 
be inviolable, ſtrictly kept, not ſubje& to 
Diſpenſation, not favourable to Great Men, 
but common and equal to all, and then the 
Bond of Civil Society wall be rendered in- 
diſſoluble. 
Having ſaid before, that all Nations have 
liberty to preſcribe and frame Civil Laws for 
themſelves, let me not be underſtood to ap- 
prove certain barbarous and beaſtly Laws, 
received by ſome People; ſuch as thoſe Laws 
as allowed a reward to Thieves, in proportion 


to the nature of their Thefts, which Pm 
| = Y 


ir 
ted the promiſcuous Company of Men and 
Women indifferently; and others innume- 3 
merable, which are not only void of all Ju- 
ſtice, but even of all Humanity. But there 
1 are two things to be kept nvioieble in every 
Law, the Ordirance of the Law, and the Equity 
3 of it; the former being grounded upon the 
Reaſon of the latter, Equity is always one 
and the ſame to all People, han it 1s 
natural; therefore all the . in the World 
muſt meet in the ſame Equity. Concerning 
the Ordinance of the Law, becauſe it is joined 
with Circumſtances, no inconvenience occa- 
ſions any hindrance but that it may be di- 
! verſe among ſundry Nations, provided al- 
ways that they all tend alike to the ſame 
Mark of Equity. Now ſince the Moral Law 
18 nothing elſe but a teſtimony of the Law 
of Nature, and of the Conſcience that is im- 
printed in all Men's Hearts, no doubt but 
this Equity, of which we now ſpeak, is 
wholly declared and comprehended in it. 
7 "Therefore it is requiſite that this Equity only 
mould be the Rule and End of all Laws. 
2 Thoſe Laws then which are ſquared by this 
Z heavenly Rule, which tend to this End, and 
are limited by this Meaſure, ought to be 
= received and followed chearfully, tho' they 
> derive from the Moſaical Law, or otherwiſe 
from one another. „„ „„ 
But there are many in the World who 
affect a ſingularity in Politicks, that they 
may paſs for Men of deep Penetration ; 
= and therefore ſtrenuouſly affirm, that no Com- 
2 monwealth can be juſtly inſtituted and or- 
dained, if they lay aſide the Policy of Moſes, 
Rs %% 8 
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by common Laws of any other kind what-_ 
ever. This is an aſſertion ſo abſurd in its na- 
ture, that it would cauſe the greateſt Confu- 
ficn in the Policies of the World, and needs 
not many Arguments to prove it vain and 
frivolous. Beſides, by that Diſtinction of the 
Law which has been already made, it ſufh- 
ciently appears that the Opinion of theſe 
Mou d-he's is grounded upon an Ignorance of 
the Will of God. The Law of God forbids 
ſtealing, and divers Pains and Puniſhments 
arc appointed for the ſame in the Policy of 
the Fews, according to the Nature, Time and 
Place of the Theft. The Law of God alſo 
forbids Men to bear falſe Witneſs; which 
was puniſhed among the Fews with the ſame 
Puniſhment the Party falſly accuſed ſhould 
have incurred if he had been found guilty. 
In ſome Countries there was no other Puniſh- 
ment for it than publick Ignominy and 
Shame; and 1n ſome the Gallows. Briefly, 
all Laws in the World with one common Con- 
ſent, however different ſoever they be, tend 
to one and the ſame End, pronouncing Sen- 
tence of Condemnation againſt thoſe Crimes 
that are condemned by the Law of God; but 
they do not agree in an equality of Puniſn- 
ment, which is neither neceſſary nor expedi- 
ent. Some Countries would ſpeedily become 
deſolate and waſte through Murders and Rob- 
beries, if they did not execute grievous Pu- 
niſhments upon thoſe who are guilty of thoſe 
Crimes; and an encreaſe of Puniſhment is 
neceſſarily required jometimes. In other 
Countries again, recourſe muſt he had to 
levere Correction for ſome particular Vice, 
| | to 


C83] 
to which they would be otherwiſe not only 
addicted, but even purſue it with more li- 
centiouſneſs than other Nations. Now if 
any ſhall be offended with this Diverſity of 
 Puniſhments, which is ſo requiſite to main- 
tain and ſupport the Law of the ſupreme 
Giver of all Laws, will he not be reckoned to 
have a malicious Mind? ek 
Io conclude this Head, let us take notice 
that Civil Laws and Ordinances of the Sove- 
reign Ruler in all deſpotic or arbitrary Go- 
vernments; to the Legiſlature in a mixt Mo- 
narchy; to the Nobility or Chiefs in an Ari- 
ſtocracy; to thoſe who preſide over an Oli- 
garchy; and to the People in a Democracy; 
and that each of theſe according to their 
Forms of Government, may alter and change 
their Laws, when and as often as it ſhall ma- 
nifeſtly appear conducive to the Benefit of 
the Community in general. But at the ſame 
time due regard is to be had that no Infringe- 
ments, no Inroad be made to occaſion the 
leaſt Caſm in the Conſtitution and Funda- 
mentals of any one of them. We are alſo 
punctually to obſerve, that all Laws muſt be 
referred to the infallible Rule of the Will 
and Juſtice of him, who is truly juſt in him- 
ſelf, and cannot depart from his Juſtice, and 
to the common Profit of the Society ; and 
that he requires of us an unfeigned Obedi- 
ence to ſuch Laws and Ordinances, to which 
we muſt voluntarily ſubmit ourſelves. For 
as their general End is to ſet an Order and 
Policy among us, we muſt not diſpute of 
their Reaſon or Cauſe, as long as their 


Juriſ- 
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1 extends not to our Souls, to 


ay a new Rule of Juſtice upon them. 
Confidering what has been ſaid of the Law, 


| bave not the People of Great Britain, and thoſe 


who are under ber juriſdiction, all the reaſon 
i naginalle to be truly and ſincerely thankful for 
the ineſlimable Benefits they enjoy? particularly 
that they bave a Right (and the Liberty of ex- 
erciſing that Right) to chuſe their own Repre- 
ſentatives in aa, The Liberty and 
Property of the Subject is ſecured by the Law, 
and whoever enden vours ty break the leaſt 
Breach therein, is a Traytor to his 8 
and no Puniſhment is too great for him. He 
that would offer violence to the Subject in the 
minuteſt Point, would make no ſcruple of Con- 
ſcience to do it in Matters of the greateſt Impor- 
tance. But if any of our Lawyers ſhould attempt 
to pervert the Senſe of the Law, or wreſt its 
meaning Ly Miſconſtruction, falſe Deductions 
or Innuendo's, yet ſnre we have ſuch learned 
ard righteous Judges, that they would not 
countenance, much leſs approve ſuch Pro- 
ceedings : And os ſuch things have never been 
done, we may reſt aſſured they will not be at- 
tempted, even tho' it were to gratify the Ma- 
lice of an enraged Great Man ; or if attempt- 
ed, would not be allowed by righteous Judges; 
at leaſt no Jury, for their own ſakes, as well as 
for their Fellow-Subjeds, would find any Man 
guilty in ſuch a Caſe. For a Precad-nt of 
this Nature muſt be of fatal Conſequence t 
every particular Member of the Commonwealth, 
and thoſe very Jury-Men could not foreſee how 
Joon the Tables may be turned upon them, 

But 
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But as it may be expected that I ſhould 
ſay ſomething farther of the Nature of our 

Obedience to the Law; or, in other Words, 
the Duty of all thoſe Subjects, who live under 
one Eſtate and Policy; I ſhall therefore uſe 
my Endeavour herein, but muſt firſt pre- 
miſe one or two Things, which are neceſſary 
to illuſtrate this Matter. 
They, who are entruſted with the Execu- 
tion of the Law, ought to uſe it as a Bond 
to reduce to Unity and Agreement all the 
Citizens of one Commonwealth, being un- 
like in their Callings; at which Mark every 
good politic Magiſtrate ought chiefly to aim. 

t may be juſtly ſaid, that the whole Com- 
munity fares well or ill, as all her Parts, 
even to the leaſt, are ruled, and contain 
themſelves within the Compaſs of their Duty. 
For all of them, aggregated, make but one 
Body, of which the ſupreme Magiſtrate is 
the Head, and the Law the Soul, that gives 
Life to it. It is therefore abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary that theſe ſhould command, and the 
others obey. For whatever is profitable for 
the whole, is alſo profitable for the part; 
and that which 1s commodious to the part, is 


alſo commodious to the whole. Wherefore 


to obey well, which is neceſfarily required 
of the People, is greatly available to the whole 
Political Body. L 
In every Diſcipline the beginning is taken 
from the leaſt Parts of it ; Grammar takes its 
beginning from Letters, which are the leaſt 
Things in it; Geometry from the Point; A- 
_ rithmetick from Unity, Muſick from the 
Minnem and Semibrief, which are — the 
0 | ea 
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leaſt Parts thereof. Therefore Policy is the 


Order and Life of the Commonwealth; and 
the Commonwealth conſiſts of a Multitude 


of Denizens, Citizens or free People. Under 
this denomination of Citizen, abſtracted from 
any particular City, or Town Corporate, I 
include every Subject; and to avoid prolixity, 


I give this general definition of a Citizen, 
That be is one who may bear any Office or Ma- 
giſtracy, or enjoy any Place of Iruft in what 
form of Government ſoever. 

But here we muſt obſerve by the bye, that 
there never was nor can be a Commonwealth, 
wherein the Citizens were equal in all Rights 
and Prerogatives, but that ſome had more or 
leſs than others ; and yet wiſe Policy has 
carefully provided, that the meaneſt ſhould 
have no cauſe to complain of their Eſtate. 

The conveniency and proportionable Agree- 
ment in every Community is the cauſe why 
they continue and remain whole and per- 


fect, when others are ſubverted or deſtroyed; 
particularly when Goods, Honours and Places 


of Profit are diſtributed according to the Con- 
dition of every Eſtate, and their Rights and 


Privileges preſerved. But more 1 
1 


when due care is taken that one Eſtate ſha 
not grow too great above another; I mean 


that the Nobility ſhall not trample upon 


the lower ſort of People, and bring them to 
a deſperate Eſtate; and that the People, 


through their Trafficx, Offices or Employ- 
ments which they enjoy, ſhall not exceſſively 


enrich themſelves to the prejudice of the 
Nobility, and pet their Lands into their own 
Hands, whereby they may be rendered unca- 


pable 
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pable of being ſerviceable to their King and 


Country. When the poorer People are op- 
preſſed by the two other Eſtates, which 1 


may call the eftated and moneyed Men, it 
occaſions a great wound in the Body Po- 
litick, and then they fall under the Burthen, 


like A ſop's Als, 
I ſhall now proceed to ſhew the Nature of 


our Obedience, or wherein that Duty con- 


_ liſts. : 


It is neceſſary for the preſervation of good 
CEconomy in every Commonwealth, that the 


Subjects ſhould have the Eſtate of the Magi- 


firate in great Eſtimation, otherwiſe they 


would ſoon be brought to Anarchy and Con- 
fuſion ; they muſt therefore honour and re- 


verence him, as one that is ſedulous in re- 
prehending and puniſhing the Tranſgreſſors 
of the Law, For as the Sun in the Firma- 
ment lightens, heats, quickens and nouriſhes 


all things created for Man's uſe; ſo the ſo- 
vereign Magiſtrate is the Light in a City or 


Kingdom, eſpecially ſo long as the obſerva- 
tion of Juſtice 1s 1mprinted in his Heart. 
Some there are, who pay obedience to their 
Magiſtrates, and are pleaſed that there ſhov!d 
be ſome Superior unto whom they might 


be ſubject ; becauſe they know it to he expe- 
dient for the common Benefit; and yet thev 


will not ſcruple to call him a neceſſary Evil. 
But ſuch Men ſurely forget that they are 
commanded to bonour the King, and all who 


are in Authority under him; and we are to 
_ underſtand that by this Word honour is 


comprehended a good Opinion and [Eftzer, 
From this Hoxour or Reverence, it follows 
£ GC | tha. 
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that we ſubmit ourſelves to Magiſtrates in all 


obedience, whether it be in yielding to their 


Laws, authorized by Parliament, or in re- 
ceiving ſuch publick Charges, or executing 
ſuch Offices, 'as it ſhall pleaſe them to com- 
mit to us. Briefly, every ſubject is obliged 
to ſerve his Prince and Country with his 
Goods and Life, when ſuch Service is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary; and not as a Mercenary or 
a Hireling, who does it meerly for Self- 

Intereſt. | 
If then our Duty requires us to pay ſuch a 
ſubmiſion and obedience to our Prince and our 
Country, what Opinion muſt we entertain of 
thoſe Perſons, who having enjoyed Places of the 
higbeſt Honour, Truſt and Profit, ſhall, upon 
the leaſt Diſguſt, oppoſe, and repreſent as un- 
reaſonable, 1njurious and detrimental, ſuch 
Mea ſures which they themſelves had concerted 
and approved, ni even affirmed to be moſt 
beneficial and commodious for the Publick 
Weal? who ſhall not only thwart and endeavour 
to diſconcert the moſt ſalutary Proceedings, but 
alſo inveigle, and by falſe ſuggeſtions and miſ- 
repreſentations ſeduce and draw in others who 
are incautious, to join their Party, and plume 
themſelves upon the Succeſs of their abomina- 
ble Practices? Is not this flying in the face 
of Majeſty ? Do they not hereby ſow the Seeds 
of Sedition, and create groundleſs Jealouſies 
among the People? Do they not hereby manifeſt 
that they waver 1n their Principles, if ſuch 
Men can be ſaid to have any Principle? That 
nothing can ſatisfy them but cramm'd Purſes ? 
In a word, is it not the height of Ingratitude? 
And yet that there have been ſuch mercenary 
| x Men, 


8. 
Men, requires no proof, ſince it is ſo recent in 
the Memories of ſo many thouſand People. 

But not to dwell too long upon this Topick 
of Obedience, I ſhall only add that however 
ſome may think that a weak Magiſtrate 
may be contemned without Puniſhment, if 
they do not proceed to ſuch a length as 
to incur the Penalty of any human Law, 
yet he that is Strong and Mighty will revenge 
the Contempt of his Ordinance hereafter. 
Beſides, under this Obedience is contained 
that Moderation, which all private Perſons 
ought to obſerve in publick Affairs, namely, 
that they muſt not of their own Motion in- 
termeddle in the Government or Reformation 
of them. If there be any fault in the com- 
mon Policy that needs an amendment, they 
muſt not take upon themſelves an Authority 
to redreſs it, or once put their Hands to it, 
which in that reſpect are tied behind them; 
but in ſuch a Caſe they are with due reve- 


| rence and ſubmiſſion to lay it before the 


ſupreme Magiſtrate, and if he commands them 
to uſe proper Means to redreſs the Grievance, 
they ought then to apply themſelves dili- 
_ gently to it, being furniſhed with pnblick 

Authority. For as the Counſellors of a 
Prince are called his Fyes and his Ears, ſo 
we may call thoſe Men his Hands, whom lie 
hath appointed to execute ſuch things as 
are to be done; and to theſe we owe Ho- 
nour and Obedience, ſeeing the force of the 
Laws conſiſts in their Commandments. 
Theſe are the Magiſtrates and Officers eſta- 
bliſhed by ſovereign Authority, and armed 
with Power to compel Subjects to obey the 

= = hs 2 Laws, 
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Laws, or puniſh thoſe who ſhall violate 
them. I ſhall therefore conclude this Head 
with a ſhort Character of a good Magiſtrate. 
He 1s a Shepherd of the People, the Guardian 
of Peace ; Protector of Fuſlice, and Preſerver 
of Innocence; but if he derogates from hence 
upon any account whatever, he then ſhews 
himſelf to be an evil Magiſtrate. 

Fuſtice, ſays Cicero, is the Queen of all other 
Virtues ; and Paulus the Pythagorean, calls her 
the Mother and Nurſe of all Virtues, and ma- 
ny other Philoſophers give her a Variety of 
glorious and excellent Names. Among Men 
Juſtice is taken for an equal diſtribution of 
Right and Law, and no Kingdom or Common- 
wealth, ſays Plato, can be well inflituted in the 
beginning, or well ruled after its Inſtitution, or 
preſerved and kept in a happy and flouriſhing 
eftate, without divine or human Fuſtice; without 
the Counſel of the aged, or without the fear of 
the heavenly Wiſdom, He tells us in another 
Place, that Fuſtice requires an upright Dealing 
with Men, and an equal Diſtribution towards 
all the World, according to the Deſerts of every- 
one. | es 
But what would Plato ſay, if he had lived in 
our Age © Would he not declaim againſt the 


inequal Diſtribution that is ſeen in ſome 
# Countries? Would it not grieve him to ſee 
. ſuch wholeſome and neceſſary Precepts 
if fiighted and contemned? As for Deſert or Me- 
He. Vit, I look upon them to be rather obſtacles than 


l: a furtherance in the Road of Preferment ; and 
. what induces me hereto is, that J have too often 
ſeen Men of groveling Births, Men who can 
dee read or write, and withont the leaſt grain 

of 
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of Merit. or Deſert, ſhouldered into Places and 
ofts of Credit and Profit, while Men of good 
Deſcent, Men of Integrity and Learning 
have been poſtponed and neglected ; nay, even 
compelled to walk about the Streets in an abject 
and forlorn Condition, not having the common 
Neceſlaries of Life. How then will thoſe 
Men be able to give an account of their Ac- 
tions, who are guilty of ſuch a Breach of 
Fuſtice © - 3 
Ariſtotle calls Fuſtice ga general Virtue; 
for, ſays he, they who have her perfectly, may 
boaſt that they have within them all other Vir- 
tues. For no Man could know what was juſt 
and unjuſt, if he were not Prudent ; neither 
could he exerciſe the Precepts of Fuſtice, if by 
| Temperance he knew. not how to moderate all 
his Paſſions and private Affect ions, not ſuf- 
fering 2. to be overcome with Wine, Glut- 
tany, Luſt, Covetouſneſs, or any other Deſires 
and Motions which hinder the uſe of Reaſon. 
Again, he could not practice one principal Point 
of Juſtice, which is to ſuccour with all his 
Might the afflicted and diſtreſſed, aud provide 
that no one be wronged, if it lies in his Power, 
not with ſtanding any Danger whereinto he may 
fall, altho' it may be the certain loſs of all 
earthly and tranſitory Goods, and even the 
loſs of Life; I ſay, be could not practice this, 
a thro! Fortitude he did not contemn whatſoever 
avours of the World, and alſo Death it 
8 5 
. to think that a Man may travel 
many thouſand Leagues, and not find ſuch Men. 
I muſt own Tndeed that there are ſome Per- 
ſons in the World, who by the Nature of the 
LD Honour 
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Honour and Title they enjoy, are ſworn to 
ſuccour the oppreſſed, but I never heard they 
e eg that part of their Oath; perhaps they 
ave not been called upon to do it. 

Cicero tells us, That this Virtue (ſpeaking 
of Juſtice) requires us to for ſake our Pleaſure 
and private Profit, that we may procure the 
Benefit of the Commonwealth, tho' it be to 
our own Peril and Loſs, and Plato ſays, that 
if we purpoſe to exerciſe Fuſtice perfectly, we 
m make no difference of Men in regard either 
of their Friends, Kindred, Wealth, Poverty 
or Dignity. Agreeable hereunto, when Cleon, 
the Lacedemoni u, took upon him the Admi- 
niſtration of Publick Affairs, he ſummon'd 
all his Friends, and told them, That he re- 
nounced and diſcharged himſelf of all their 
Friendſhip, becauſe Friendſhip Zas cauſed Men 
to yield to that which they ought not to have 
done, and to deviate from the good and right 


Purpoſes in Matters of Judgment. 
But where is the Man, who will renounce 


Kindred or Friends now a-days? Will not the 
Lawyer plead a wrong Cauſe for his Fee? 
and will not Somebody elſe make Intercefton 
for the wileft Criminal, promes he receives a 
handſome Gratuity for his Pains? Not many 
Ages have elapſed ſince Pardons have been ſtrenu- 
ouſly ſolicited for Traytors, Murderers, Thieves 
and Raviſhers———@uid non mortalia pectora 
cogis auri ſacra fames ? 9 


Wealth to ama ſs, what means ſome Men eſſay? | 
And headlong run to Hell the ſhorteft May. 


They command and govern well too who 
forbi us to do any thing, which we doubt "on 
| be 


„ 

be juft or unjuſt; becauſe Equity is ſo clear 
in it ſelf, that when we doubt of any thing 
we may conclude there appears ſome [juſtice 


in it. Cicero and Ariſtotle divide Juſtics 


into theſe two Parts, Diftributive and Commu- 


tative. Diſtributive Juſtice conſiſts in giving 


to every one according to his Deſert, whether 
it be Honour, Dignity or Puniſhment. Com- 
mutative Juſtice 1s in keeping Fidelity, and 
cauſing it to be kept in Promiſes and Con- 
tracts, and ſo behaving ourſelves no other- 
wile to another, than we would have them 
behave to us. Here, I think, it will not be 
amiſs to treat briefly of this Virtue. Le 
Among the famous and great Perſons of 

old, no Virtue was more commended or kept 


and obſerved more ſtrictly than Faith or Fi- 


delity, which they affirmed to be the founda- 
tion of Juſtice, the indiſſoluble Bond of 
Friendſhip, and the ſure Supporter of human 
Society. Fidelity, or performing a Promiſe, 
has been always kept inviolable by the 
honourable Men of Antiquity; and I hear- 
tily wiſh I could ſay the ſame now in reſpect 
to every Nobleman in this preſent Age. It 
is much better not to promiſe than to violate 
the Promiſe that has been made; and tho 
indiſcreet and inconſiderate Men will readily 
promiſe whatever you deſire, and often more 
than 1s required of them, yet they are ob- 
liged in Conſcience to fulfil it in every 
Point; and if they receive any Damage 
thereby, they deſerve it as a Puniſhment due 
to their rafhneſs and inconſideration. But a 
_ wiſe and prudent Man, a Man of good and 
ſound Judgment, will weigh and deliberate 
„ e upon 


F 
upon the ſenſe and reaſon of the Requeſt, 
before he will promiſe to grant it; and hav- 
ing once engaged his Word as a pledge for 
the performance thereof, he will perform it, 
whatever Loſs or Damage may enſue to him, 
having à greater eſteem for the Honour of 
Truth and Fidelity, than of his own Life, 
which the Non- performance of his Promiſe 
will render odious and contemptible in the 
Eyes of all true Juſtice and Integrity. There 
have been too many in former Ages, and 
no doubt there are too many at this pre- 
ſent time among us, who value not the 
Juſtice of adhering to their Promiſe, but 
when it is profitable to them, accounting 
Profit to be Honeſty, and ſaying that Chil- 
dren muſt be deceived with what beſt ſuits 
their Inclinations, and Men by Fair Words 
and Promiſes; which kind of Behaviour 
argues thoſe Men to be in reality worſe 
in their Behaviour towards the Great and 
Supreme Fudge of all things, than towards their 
Enemies; for he that beguiles his Enemy 
thro' the means of Fidelity made to him, 
does ſufficiently teſtify that he fears him, 
and dares not diſcover to him that which 
lies concealed in his Heart; and yet at 
the ſame time he has no fear or reverence 
for the Divine Majeſty, from whom no- 
thing is hid, but uſes him as a Mask for 
his Wickedneſs. : 
We muff, ſays Cicero, keep that Promiſe in- 
violable, which we have made even to our Enemy, 
tho the Misfortune of War has conſtrained us 
to make it. How much leſs therefore ought 
we to refrain from performing a tongs 
| made 
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made to our Friends, Acquaintance and Re- 
lations ? Hence then we'ſee, the Excellence 


of a Promiſe 1s ſuch a thing, that whoever 
pawns his Word for the due Execution of it, 


| binds his Honour to him unto whom it has 


been given, and neither the divine or human 
Law will grant a Diſpenſation, unleſs it be 
given for the performance of ſome wicked 


| Deed, and then both of them will diſpenſe 
with it. 


This Hort Treatiſe on Fidelity is an excel- 
lent Leſſon for Courtiers and other great Men, 


who make Promiſes as Paſtry-Cooks do Pye- 
Cruſt; for certainly it would be much kinder 
and honourable in them to give a Negative 
to a Suitor at firſt, than to feed him with vain 


Expectation, and fob him off at laſt. This is 
worſe than ſtabbing a Man at once, for it oc- 
caſions a painful and lingring Death; for when 
a Man has ſpent all his Subſtance, tho little in 
ſome reſpeas, and conſumed his time in a 


| fruitleſs Dependence upon the Honour (O 
p 


miſtaken Notion ! ) of a great Man, and finds 
himſelf miſerably baulled at laſt, how can he 


| ſpend the remnant of his Days but in anxiety 
and vexation of Spirit? 


The Egyptians were the antienteſt Law- 
givers, as Hiſtoriographers relate, and were 
very careful and diligent obſervers of Ju- 


ſtice. In their Cities they painted Judges 


without Hands, and the Preſident or Chief 
Juſtice blindfolded, to teach that a Judge 


| ought not to take a Bribe, or ſhew any 


reſp:& of Perſons, or judge for any favour 
or affection. I do not find that Hiſtory 


makes any mention of ſuch a Perſon as an At- 
os torney- 


— 
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torney General, whoſe Buſineſs is to eſpouſe, 
in my Opinion, and to maintain the Right of 
his Malter, and alſo the Cauſe of the Inno; 
cent, when it belongs to his Province, as his 
Royal Maſter is the Father of his People, and 
Conſervator of the Laws. But if the Egyp- 
tians painted their Judges in ſuch burleſque 
Figures, I ſhould be very glad to know in what 
monſtrous Shapes they repreſented their Lawyers? 
Tj they covered their Eyes, I hope they did not 
take away their Hands, or put a Padlock upon 
their Pockets. If ſuch a Method was to be 
practiſed in our Days, I queſtion whether the 
Portrait would not be conſtrued to be a Libel, 
that not one Word was written to-explain it. 
The Kings of the Egyptians obliged the 
Judges, when they entered into their Of- 
fice, to ſwear, that tho' it ſhould happen 
1 that they ſhould command them at any time 
1 to judge unjuſtly, yet they ſhould not obey 
. them; and the ancient Greciars and Romans 
ſhewed themſelves great, true and zealous 
Followers and Admirers of this Virtue and 
Juſtice, even towards their Enemies. They 
quiged it a very noble Act to accuſe the 
wicked, provided it was not done thro? 
any Private Pique, Paſſion, or thro* Malice, 
4 and for the ſake of Revenge; they de- 
4 lighted much in ſeeing young Men, by 
; way of Juſtice, purſue and proſecute Tranſ- 
. greſiors. This cauſed Solon, the Philoſopher, 
when he was asked what City ſeemed to 
him beſt governed, to anſwer, That City, 
wherein they who are not wronged, do as 
eagerly endeavour to procure Satisfaction for 
another, who has been wronged, as if they 
1 them- 
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themſelves had received the Injury; and he 
ives this Reaſon for it, they who violate or 
Leak the Laws, do not offend one Man alone, 
but the whole City and Commonwealth; there- 
fore every one ought to deſire and ſeek after j uſt 
Puni ſo ment for the Delinquent. The Severity 
which the Lacedemonmans obſerved in their 
Judgments, procured ſuch a publick Safety, 
that for a long time they did not put Locks 
to their Coffers, or Bolts to their Doors. 
O happy! a thouſand Times happy was the 
Golden Age of thoſe famous Men, under whoſe 
Government Juſtice ws had in ſuch Honour 
and Reverence l. If any thing c ſes Magiſtrates 
to commit Injuſtice, it chiefly is to be attributed 
to Avarice, the favour which they bear, or 
the Bond with which they are bound to ſome 
Perſon more than another. In either Caſe 
manifeſt themſelves to be partial Men, which 
is the greateſt Ignominy ard Dilgrace, the 
vileſt Mark of Shame and deteſtable Villany, 
with which they can poſſibly be branded. Such 
Men will not fick at taking the dirtieſt Work 
in hand, and will plunge themſelves over Head 
and Ears in the Mire, rather than not affect 
it ; whoſe Company ought to be as cautiouſly 
avoided, as the Society of the moſt wretchsd 
Mi ſcreants. . : a 
 Ariſtides, the Athenian, was the reverſe 
of ſach Men; his love of Juſtice ought to 
be had in perpetual remembrance. Having 
accuſed a Perſon who had done him great 
Injury, the Judges were fo incenſed againit 
the Defendant on account of the atrocity of 
the Fact, that they would have condemncd 
him, unheard , ah did they truſt to 
2 2 1e 
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the integrity of the Plaintiff, being aſſured _ 
that he would not alledge any thing againſt 
him but what was literally true. Ariftides, 
who for his Virtue had merited the Name, 
and was called Fuft, took the Defendant by 
the Hand, and caſting himſelf at the Judges 
Feet, implored that the accuſed Party might 
be heared in juſtification of himſelf, which 
was no more than what the Laws allowed. 
Hiſtory tells us farther, that when he was a 
Judge two Perſons pleaded before him, and 
one of them, 1n hopes of obtaining ſome par- 
ticular favour, ſaid, My Adverſary has done 
thee much wrong, Artfiides; to which he 
immediately made this Anſwer; * My Friend, 
prove what Injury he has done to you; for 
I fit here to do Right and Juſtice to you, 
and not to myſelf. By this he ſhewed that 
Juſtice ought to be adminiſtred without any 
private Paiſion, Revenge or Choler, which is 
practiſed too often in every Age. When 
Ambaſſadors were ſent to Argeſilaus, King of 
Lacedemonia, to treat with him about ſome 
particular Affairs, one of them ſaid, that 
their great King would have it ſo, To this he 
bravely anſwered, in what is he greater than 
am, if be be not more juſt; whereby he judged 
very well that the difference between a 
out and a little King ought to be taken 
rom Juſtice as from a kingly Meaſure, 
according to which Rule they ought to go— 
vern their Subjects, ſince they were firſt 
eſtabliſhed to do Juſtice, 

When a poor Woman came to make her 


Complaint to Philip, King of Macedonia, 


and he anſwering that he had no leiſure 
at 
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at that time to hear her; ſhe ſaid with a loud 
Voice, Then be not thou King. Sure theſe 
would be dangerous Words in ſucceeding 


Apes, and no doubt would be conſtrued 
High-Treaſon. But Philip, renowned for his 


Meekneſs, was ſo ſenſibly touched with the 
Conſideration of his Duty, that he returned © ©: 


preſently into his Palace, and ſetting aſide 
all other Affairs, gave himſelf up entirely to 
hear all Complaints and Requeſts that were 
brought before him, beginning firſt with the 


poor Woman, who had manifeſted ſuch a 


brave Spirit. Another time, not hearing 


thoroughly the juſtification and defence of a 


| Perſon, whoſe Name was Marchetas, for ſleep 
had overtaken him, he condemned the Man 


in a certain Sum; whereupon Marchetas cried 
out, J appeal to Philip, when awake, This 


coming to the Ears of the King, he would 
hear him again; and then declared him not 
_ guilty. However, he paid with his own 
Money the Sum, wherein he had before con- 
demned Marchetas, that he might keep invio- 
lable the Authority of his Sentence. 

© This is an excellent Leſſon of Inſtruction 


drouſy Judges and Magiſtrates, who, to 
gratify their empty Bellies, or to indulge 
themſelves with a Nap, will pronounce 
Judgment before they have heared, weighed 


and the other is a good Reprehenſion for 
delaying to do Juſtice upon any pretext 
whatſoever; for they are ſworn nec deferre, 
nec negare, as well as nec vendere juſtitiam, 
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and Admonition for peeviſn, moroſe and 


and conſidered the Merits of the Cauſe ; 
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not to deter, not to deny Juſtice, as well 
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as not to ſell or make Traffick of it, which 
* Heaven knows, and many innocent Suffer- 
© ers have too much reaſon to ſay, has been 
done by trading Juſtices. 

I could make mention of many other Ex- 
amples among the Antients; but theſe, I 
think, are ſufficient to teſtify to us how 
much they valued and recommended the 
preſervation of this glorious and ſhining 
Virtue, Juſtice. PS 

I ſhall only add, that when Archidamus 
was asked, what were theſe Governours of 
the Lacedemouian Commonwealth, by whoſe 
Means it was maintained and preſerved 
in ſuch and ſo much Glory, as was then 
to be ſeen? He anſwered, The Laws hs 
and next the Magiſtrates obſerving thoſe Laws. 
Thus we ſee that as Juſtice is the End of 
the Law, ſo the Law muſt be the Rule of 
Juſtice; and there is nothing more orna- 
mental to a Prince or Magiſtrate, of a 
good and gentle Nature, than the practice 
and execife of Juſtice. 
It 1s therefore abſolutely neceſſary for 
him, who is principally entruſted with the 
Adminiſtration of this ſuper-excellent Virtue, 
and who nevertheleſs does commit this Duty 
to others under him (for it is a Weight 
too heavy to be born by any ſingle Perſon) 
to make choice of good, ſufficient and able 
Men to perform ſuch a Charge; I mean 
both for their Learning and Capacity, and 
likewiſe for their exemplary Lives. There- 
fore to remove the Cauſe of ſo many Abuſes 
and evil Tranſactions, by which Millions 


of poor Families in the World have been 


ruined, 


„ 
ruined, and to prevent the epidemical Con- 
tagion from ſpreading farther, in my hum- 


ble Opinion, this is one of the beſt and 


ſureſt Means; wot to commit the Admini- 
tration of Fuſtice, which is ſo precious a 


thing, to the Licence of any who will take it 


upon him, whereby it is often expoſed to 
Sale, as it were ſome Merchandize of ſmall 
Value. Which Method (to ſpeak my Mind 


freely) gives occaſion, nay, conſtrains Men 


to take Bribes, and to be covetous, who 


ought to be fartheſt from it. For as long 
as Places are vendible, and ſhall be given to 
thoſe who bid moſt for them, (Inſtances of 
which we have ſeen here among us within 
a very few Years) it will appear that they 


who have moſt Money ſhall Fe the firſt 
and chiefeſt, tho* the moſt ignorant and 


unworthieſt. What Juſtice can be expected 
from ſuch Men? For when a Man is once 


fixed in a Place, which he has purchaſed, he 


firſt conſults how to reap Profit and Advan- 
tage from thence, according to the Value and 
Intereſt of the Money at leaſt, which he laid 
out upon it. 


What is more natural than to ſay, if 


my Office coſt me ſo much, then I muſt 
os Ways and Means to make it worth ſo 
much to me; for if I had employed my 
Money another Way, I might have had thus 
much of Revenue or Inheritance? This is an 
Argument which many have uſed, and yet 
never bluſhed for the Matter, tho' it has 


had ſuch an Effect upon thoſe who have 


heard it. The Emperor Alexander, and 
after him Lewis the 12th of France, uſed 
„ frequently 
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frequently to ſay, by way of Propheſy, 


(which ſince their time has been too often 
verified) That buyers of Officers would ſell by 

Retail, as dear as they could, what they bought 
in Groſs. A wile Politician, not many 
Apes ſince, very well obſerved, that they 
who ſet Offices or Places of Benefit, to 
Sale, do ſell at the ſame time the moſt 

ſacred thing in the World, which is Fuftice. 
They fell the Commonwealths, they ſell the 
Blood of the Subjects; they ſell the Laws; 
and jby taking away the Reward of Honour, 
of Virtue, of Knowledge, of Learning, of Ho- 
weſty and Integrity, they open a Gate to 
Thefts, to Bribes, to Covetouſneſs, to Injuſtice, 
to Ignorance and Impiety; in a word, to all 
manner of Vice and Filthineſs. Nor are they 
who buy them leſs irreproveable, but as 
greatly to be blamed as they who {ſell 
them; for they miniſter Life and Nouriſh» 
ment, as much as in them lies, to this 
monſtrous Hydra of Covetouſneſs and Lucre, 
which ſucks up and devours the Subſtance. 
of the Poor, How frivolous and void of 


Reaſon, is the excuſe of theſe Men, when 


to paliate their corrupt Inclinations, the only 
Methcd they can uſe is to ſay, that if they 
do not lay out their Money that way, 
there are others who will! To this I reply, 
will they do evil, leaſt another might do it 
before them? Beſides, let them conſider and 
ruminate on the Matter, and then their Con- 


 letences will dictate to them that they are 


tempted thereunto by Ambition or Avarite; 
and if by chance there ſhould be one among 
them, who has a- true ſenſe of his Duty, 

. | and 
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and uſes his utmoſt Endeavour to promote 
the Profit and Intereſt of his Country, how 
| ſmall an advance can he make therein, when 
there are an hundred corrupted Perſons who 
ſtand in oppoſition to him ? But I ſpeak this 
without Offence to good Men, (I hope) who 
bewail and lament their Eſtate and Condition 
being in ſuch Company; and let not ſaci 
Buyers of Offices think that they deſerve 
any Honour or Reſpect upon that account, 
which is the reward of Virtue only; but. 
let them rather know, that they deceive 
themſelves no leſs than thoſe Men did, who 
thought to fly with the golden Wings of 
Enripedes, which they made of the moſt 
ponderous Matter that could be, inſtead of 
the lighteſt, 4 Ps 
* How ſtudious are ſome Men to ſcreen 
* themſelves from the Eyes of the World, in 
© reſpect to this abominable Cuſtom of buy- 
ing Places, hoping thereby to deceive Mau- 
kind, tho? in reality they deceive them- 
© ſelves at the fame time: They exclaim 
* againſt ſuch Methods as illegal, and truly 
they are a palpable Breach of the Laws, 
© which do not only enjoin the contrary, but 
© render every Office ſo bought and fold, 
and any Bond or Contract made or given 
© upon ſuch an account, voidand of no eftect, 
© and a Penalty annexed. And yet to hoog- 
* wink the Matter, they clandeſtinely pur- 
* ſie this evil and unwarrantable Practice, 
in keeping a Friend or Agent always in 
readineſs to receive the Mover, why there- 
upon undertakes to procure the Place for : 
x E the i 
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; the Sum that is depoſited ; and this, he will 
| | tell you is nothing more than what he 
* thinks he deſerves for his Trouble and 
* Intereſt with the Great Man, who has the 
_ © diſpoſal of the Place; tho if a Scrutiny 
* were made, it would ſoon appear that 
he ſeldom gets for himſelf above a twentieth 
© part. -= 35 
Ehe Emperor Aurelianns was ſo careful 
of placing an unworthy Man in the Seat 
of Judgment, that he would not prefer 
any to the Dignity of a Senator, but with 
5 the conſent of the whole Senate. — Here 
. © I cannot omit making mention of that ex- 
4 * cellent, that ſalutary Act, that lately paſ- 
ſed into a Law, to prevent Bribery and 
Corruption in the Elections of Members 
of Parliament; and tho' ſome Perfons call 
it only an Amendment of former Acts, 
yet every one who values his Liberty, 
muſt acknowledge that ſuch an Amend- 
ment was abſolutely neceſſary, and that 
the Oath therein enjoyned to be taken 
by every Elector, and the Penalties upon 
every one of them, as well as upon every 
Candidate, in caſe of Male-practice, does 
very much cofroborate the Conſtitution and 
Welfare of this Kingdom. Who was the 
Projector of this Bill, I know not; but he, 
and the other Gentlemen who forwarded it, 
have manifeſted a Publick Spirit, and de- 
ſerve the ſincereſt Thanks of their Coun- 
try. | | Rs | 
4 had the Honour of an intimate Ac- 
© quaintance with a noble Peer, who died a 
« few Years ſince, when he was a Commoner, 
8 being 
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. 
being requeſted to ſtand a Candidate for a 
certain Borough, he gave the ſtricteſt Or- 


© ders to his Domeſticks not to aſſociate them- 


* ſelves with any of the Towns-folks; not to 


drink with any one of them; not to ſpeax 


one Word in the Behalf or Praiſe of him. 
His Orders were punctually obeyed, and he 
obtained the Election; nay, the People were 


taken, that they placed him in a Chaar, 


Mens Shoulders, accompanied with the 
 Huzzas of all the Populace. This Noble- 


upon Bribery and Corruption with De- 
teſtation and Horror; and even his ver 

Enemies, (for who is there in this vile 
Age without them?) retracted the ill Opi- 


appeared that tho' he had enjoyed the moſt 
honourable and moſt profitable Places, (by 
which he had an Opportunity, like others, 
of amaſſing immenſe Treaſure) he died ſo 
poor, that he left behind little more than 
his paternal Eſtate, notwithſtanding he had 
at that time four Children, and a Lady, 
who in a ſhort time after brought forth 

Twins. © = 

But to return. „ = 
We may depend upon this, as an Axiom, 
that nothing is more neceſſary to direct, 
guide and order the Life of Man to her 
proper End than this Virtue Jaſtice; which 
being taken away, all other Virtues ſequeſter 
themſelves far from us, and give pan to 
1 5 2 „ 
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ſo well pleaſed with the Method he had 


and he was carried to his Lodgings upon 


man had the Intereſt of his Country ſo 
much at heart, that he always looked 


nion they had conceived of him, when it 


(35) 
Ruin and Confuſions. When Perſons in high 
Stations delegate the Adminiſtration of Ju- 
{tice to thoſe Men only who deſerve it, they 
put in ure the firſt Point requiſite for the 
Preſervation of the Community ; namely, the 
recempenſing good and virtuous Men; and 
this will never fail to prompt Men to find 
out and purſue the way that leads to Vartue, 
whote Property is to bring them to Honour. 
From this happy beginning will procecd the 
other Point no leſs neceſſary, being the en- 
tire ornament and preſervation of Juſtice, to 
wit, the Puniſhment of Tranſgreſſors; ſo 
that all things will be maintained in good 
order to the Benefit, Content and Greatnelſ: of 
that Commonwealth, wherein ſuch whole- 
tome Methods are practiced. | 

I ſhall now proceed to treat of Injufſice, 
and ſhall endeavour to be as conciſe as 
Doſſible. 

There is none ſo perverſe, or ſo much 
abandoned to the Deſires and Allurements of 
the World, who can utterly deface, through 
Oblivion, the knowledge of Good and Evil; 
and tho! they may put an outward Gloſs 
upon their corrupt Actions, and ſeem to glory 
in them, yet the remembrance of them and 
the teſtimony of their Conſciences, will, at 
one time or other, fill their Minds with the 
Terror of a juſt Judgment. A Man may 
bring himſelf to a habit of drowning one 
wicked Action by committing more execrable 
Deeds ſucceiſively; but when the Hear, 
Thirſt and Fury of his vicious Paſſion is 
abated, he will then find that he has filled 
is Life with Shame, Danger, and the dread- 
ful 


= (37) 
ful Apprehenſions of impending Juſtice. Ci- 
cero ſays, that it is more againſt Nature to ſpoil 
another Man, and to ſee. a Perſon encreaſe his 
Wealth by damaging another, than Grief, Po- 
verty or Death. If then the Commiſſion of 
ſuch things are abſolutely forbidden, what is 
there in this World that ſhould move us to 


forego the brightneſs and name of Virtuous 


and Juſt. No Man, ſays Socrates ought to 
commit any unjuſt Ad, how ſmall ſoever it be, 
| for any Treaſure, Health or Projit, which be 
may hope to reap thereby; becauſe all the Trea- 
ſures of the Earth are not to be compared to the 
| leaſt Virtue of the Soul, All Men therefore 
ougnt to have this one End and Intent, that 


when they propoſe any thing advantageous 


for themſelves, they ſhould alſo make 1t be- 
neficial to the whole Community; for if 
they have but reſpect to their own, their 
Unity will ſoon be diſſolved. Although it 
were ſo, ſays Cato, that Injuſtice did not pro- 
cure any Danger to him that praiſes it, yet it 
will bring Peril to others. Whenever it falls 
out that they who have the Sword in Hand 
to correct Injuſtice, do either countenauce, 


authorize or practice it themſelves, then is 


the Gate of all Mif ry opened, and the Tranſ- 
greſſors, thro' an unruly Licence, wallow in 
all kind of Cruelty; from whence all Dil- 


order and Confuſion proceed, to the total 


| Ruin, and final Subverſion of Towns and Ci— 
ties, and in the End, of the moſt flouriſhing 
Empires, Monarchies and Commonwealths. 
Thus Injuitice diſanuls the Force of Laws, 
which are the Foundation of every Govern- 
ment; it is the Well-Spring of all Vices, and 
b | | „ produce 
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produces Effects contrary to thoſe, which 
have been mentioned to be the Fruits of Ju- 


I am afraid there are few Governors, Ma- 
giſtrates or Miniſters in the World, who can 
juſtly challenge that Praiſe, whereby Pericles, 
General and Governor of the Athenians, e- 
ſteemed himſelf to be more honoured, than 
by all his brave Exploits either in War, or 

in Political Government, in which he was 
the chiefeſt cf his Time, and which his 
Friends laid before him at the Point of Death, 
thereby to aſſure him, and to cauſe him to 
remember and rejoice in a true Immortality 
of Glory. O my Friends ſaid he, Fortune 
bath had her part in theſe Emploits; but what I 
value moſt 1s this, that I never cauſed any of my 
Conntrymen to lament, or to wear a mourning 
Gown, which thing alone ought to be attributed 
to my Virtue, O excellent and honourable 
Praiſe, which every good Man ought to ſeek 
aſter and deſire! For what is more praiſe- 
worthy, than for Perſons who move in the 
higher Orbs, not to bring Sorrow and Grief to 
the Commonwealth, thro' any af of Injuſtice. 
This virtuous Athenian died willingly and 
without repining, taking a delight in an ac- 


ceptable remembrance of thoſe good Offices, 


which he had done to his Countrymen, who 
regretted their Loſs with inconſolable 
Grief. Now if it ever ſhould happen that a 
Perſon, entruſted with the management of Pub- 
lick Affairs. ſhould either by his Blunders, or 
inſatiable Thirſt after Wealth, involve his 
Country in an inextricable Labyrinth of Diff 
culties, and plunge her in ſo many and ſuch 
TS large 
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large Debts, which many Ages to come will not 
be able to diſcharge; do you think that be can 


die with Peace and Tranquility of Mind, with 
that Reſignation and Content, which Pericles 


manifeſted ? Can it reaſonably be ſuppoſed that 
out of a Million of Men, there will be found _. 


One hundred who will condole his Death ? His 
Relations, if they have regard for their own Re- 


putation, muſt be ſilent, and his Friends (if he 


leaves any behind him) will be obliged not to ut- 
ter one Syllable to alleviate his Crimes; for to 
ſpeak one Word in his Defence, is to draw an 
 odium upon themſelves, and give the World juſt 
Cauſe to think, nay, even to conclude, that they 
would perpetrate the like vile Actions, if they 


bad a Power to doit. | 
Plutarch ſays, that every Man who commits 


an act of Injuſtice, is the Priſoner of Fuſlice 


at that very inſtant of Time, in which be does 


it. This Life is his Priſon, out of which he 


cannot eſcape, but muſt undergo the execu- 
tion of that Sentence, which is given againſt 
him by the Sovereign Judge. And tho' in 


the mean time he may ſend Preſents and 


Gifts, indulge himſelf in Pleaſures, and ſtave 
off the thoughts of the evil Hour with Sports 
and other Diverſions; he does nothing more 


than other condemned Malefactors, who to 


bilk the Executioner, diſtribute their Moncy 
emong ſuch as their Inclination leads them, 
and play at Cards and Dice, or uſe other 
Paſtime, with Halters about their Necks. 


The Roman Emperor Alexander, ſurnamed 


Severus, on account of the Cruelf ies he com- 


mitted, puniſhed juſtly one of his Subjects, 


who frequently, like a Hor ſe- leech of the 


Court, 
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Court, ſucked the Blood of them who had any 


Favour to requeſt from his Maſter, by un- 
dertaking to accompliſh what they deſired, 
for a handſome Gratuity, having the Ear of 
the Emperor; but ſuch Grants turn'd to the 
great Diſhonour of his Imperial Majeſty, 
tho? he was not conſcious of the Cauſe; for a 
Prince ought not to make greater account of 
any thing than of the Grace and Favours of 
his Gifts and Benefits, which ought to be 
diſpenſed to none but Men of Merit. When 


the Monarch diſcovered the Balſeneſs and 


Corruption of his Minifter, he ordered him 
to be tied to a Poſt, ſuffocated with Smoke, 
commanding a Proclamation to be made by 
ſound of Trumpet, That they who ſell Smoke 


_ ſhould periſh with Smoke, 


Feder) Courtier to whom the Ear of his 
Prince is open, and who is ready to grant any 
reaſonable Requeſt that he ſhall make, believing 
him to be a Per jon of Probity and Integrity, ſhall 
abuſe ſuch Indulgence, by recommending a Man, 
for filthy Lucre, as worthy of Honour and Pre- 


ferment, who is really moſt unworthy, or ſhall 


miſrepreſent and aggravate Facts, thereby pre- 
venting Mercy from being tempered with Fuſtice, 
T ſay, if every ſuch Courtier ſhould meet with a 
Puniſhment adequate to his de merit, what a Num- 
ber of Vacancies there would be in moſt Courts 
in Europe? Then Fuſlice and Honeſtly would 
in a little time walk hand in hand, and Vice be 
bam ſhed not from the Palaces only, but ont of 
the Territories of ſuch ivjured Princes. Are 
not theſe Proceedings a grojs and vile Impoſition 
upon thetr Sovercigns © Do they not tend to alie- 
nate the Hearts and Afedions of their People, 
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who are too apt to grow clamorous and ſeditious 
without any real Cauſe, which too often termi- 
mates in Civil Diſſentions, and ſometimes occa- 
ſions the overthrow of States and Kingdoms ? 
hat recompence can theſe Miſcreants make ? 
Death, in an ordinary Way, even tho' attended 

with the Confiſcation of their ill. gotten Eſtates, 
real and perſonal, and of their. Goods and Chat- 


tels, cannot make a ſufficient atonement for their 


Crimes. But let other Countries do by their 


Miniſters and Servants as they think proper, 
happy are we who feel not the Weight of ſuch 


Injuſtice, nor ſee it practiced or countenanced 
among us. — 3 8 | ZE 


All Vices, like ſome great Men, have their 


L. vees; but Injuſtice takes the Right-hand of 
all others; her principal Favourites are Seve- 
rity and Avarice. Sometimes, tho' very rare- 
ly, Profuſeneſs appears; but 'tis only when 
e, as Miſtreſs of the Ceremonies, introduces 
Pride and Ambition. A Dutch Painter might 


make an excellent Picture from this Sketch ; 
and it will be allowed that they have the 


beſt Skill and Judgment in Art and Nature, 
who can draw to perfection the Similitude of 


their own Faces. 1 15 
As it is the Duty of all Magiſtrates, and 


of ſuch who have Authority over others, to 


chaſtiſe and puniſh every Malefactor, ſo 
likewiſe they muſt beware leſt under the 


retence of exerciſing Juſtice, they fall not 
into the contrary extream, that 1s, Severity ; 


which not only renders them odious on ac- 
count of their Cruelty, but belongs rather to 


a beaſtly and ſavage Nature, than to the Na- 


ture of Man. For Clemency and Campaſion, 


ought 
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ought never to be ſeparated from a good and 
juſt Sentence, which is either to excuſe ſmall 
_ Faults, or but lightly to puniſh them, pro- 
vided always that no Violence be offered 
thereby 4 . Clemency 1s the true Pre- 
ſervaiton of the Royal Throne; and one of the 
Antients ſaid, it was grievous to be ſubjed to a 
Prince, under whom nothing was tolerated, but 
woe where all things were left at random. 
Murders and Cruelties deface all the Com- 
mendation cf Suſtice, whoſe ways ought to 
be ordinary and uſual, ruling Rigour with 
gentleneſs, as the Rigour of Diſcipline ought 
to be moderate gentleneſs, that the one may 
be commended by the other. Vacious are the 
Examples of Severity among. the Romans, 
but I ſhall only mention the cruel Fact of 
Piſo, the Proconſul, who, as Seneca relates it, 
ſeeing a Soldier return alone to the Camp, 
condemned him to Death, thinking that he 
had ſlain his Comrade, notwithſtanding he 
affirmed that he was coming after him, and 
only begged a reſpite of five or ſix Minutes, 
When he was at the point of being executed, 
the other Soldier appeared, and the Captain, , 
to whom the charge of ſeeing the Execution 
performed, was committed, returned with 
both the Soldiers to the Proconſul. But Piſo 
being highly incenſed put them all three to 
Death; the firſt, becauſe he had been con- 
demned ; the ſecond, for being the cauſe of 
that condemnation, and the Captain, for difſ- 
obeying his Orders. So that he put three to 
Death for the Innocence of one Man, abuſing 
his Authority and Power in a moſt cruel 
manner, „ | N 
| Avarice 


4 „„ 
Avarice or Covetouſneſs, which is the 
next Favourite of Injuftice, is called by Axi- 
ſtotle, a Vice of the Soul, whereby a Man deſires 
to have a large Portion of every thing, and 
unjuſtly with-holds that which belongs to ano- 
ther. And Anacharſis, one of the wiſe Men 
of Greece, ſays, that a  covetous Man 1s 
hardly capable of giving or receiving good 
Counſel or Inſtruction. - - If this be the 
Caſe, then we may juſtly conclude that 
he is not qualified to be entruſted, or to 
meddle with State-Affairs. Socrates tells us, 
that it is a hard matter for a Man to b1i- 
dle, but he that adds the love of Riches 
thereto is mad; for Covetouſneſs will not re- 
_ preſs or moderate itſelf either for ſhame of 
the World, or fear of Death. A covetous 
Man is a Tantalus in Hell, who dies with 
Hunger between Water and Meat; but if 
the trouble ard anxiety of Life here on 
Earth was detrimental to himſelf only, the 
reſt of the World would reſt contented ; but 
the Commonwealth ſuffers on account of 
the greedy Deſires of avaritious Men. For 
to encreaſe their Wealth they have no re- 
gard to Equity and Juſtice; they contewn 
all Laws, and all Threats and Pnniſhmenrs 
annexed to them; they are Enemies to ll 
Mankind, and when placed in Authbori y, 
and inveſted with Power, they condemn tue 
innocent, juſtify the guilty, and find ſome 
cloak or colour of taking, and (as they think) 
of ſcreening their Bribery and Corruption. 
They lay heavy Burthens on the Publick, 
but bear very little, if any part, themſel es 
they diſturb the N Tranquility . a 
On 2 n 


„ —_ 
often occafion a change in the Body Poli- 
tick, or, for the moſt part, turn the Nation 


upſide down. Are not ſuch Men the Cater- 


illars of the Nation they live in, devour- 
ing the Fruits of the Induſtry and Labour 
of the whole Community? and yet, as 1 
obſerved before, Profuſeneſs is ſometimes. 


| blended with Avarice. 


The Roman Emperor, Caligula, was fo 


much addicted to Covetouſneſs, that he 
would ſtoop to any thing, tho? ever ſo 
abject, to get Money; he laid a Tax up- 
on Urine, and ſold his Siſters Gowns, whom 


he had firſt violated, and afterwards ba- 


niſhed; yet in one Year of his Reign he 


was ſo profuſe that he ſpent Sixty-ſeven 
Millions of Gold, which Tiberius, his Prede- 
ceſſor, had laid up. 3 * 
Nero uſed great Cruelty to his Subjects, 
confiſcating their Goods, and laying heavy 
Taxes upon them; and yet he gave the Mi- 
niſters of his Tyranny, during the fifteen 
Years of his Reign, Fifty-five Millions of 


Crowns *. He cauſed a very ſtately gilt 


Palace to be built, which took in compals 
a great Part of Rome; but it was demoliſhed 
after his Death, that the Memory of ſuch a 
cruel Tyrant might (if poſſible) be rooted 
out of the Earth. 5 . 
A motable Example for ſuch, who to grati 
their Pride, 2 11 V. mee — 
age 


A Roman Crown was ſix Shillings of our 


Money. 


UB}. 
large and ſumptuous Buildings, more like Pa- 
laces than the Seats of Gentlemen, and yet 
leave a notorious Mark, and perpetual Tefti- 
mony to Poſterity, that they have raiſed their 
Houſes with the Spoils and Plunders of their 
/ Ay ( . 
Marcus Curius, a Roman Conſul, had a 
truly noble and heroic Spirit; he was the 
Firſt time that received thrice the Dignity 
of triumphing for the glorious Victeries he 
had obtained for the Honour of his Coun- 
try; and he ſet ſo little value on worldly 


Riches, or ſtately Edifices, that all his K 


Nate was but a ſinall Cottage and a little 
Farm in the Country, where he reſided as 
often as Publick Affairs would permit him; 
labouring and tilling with his own Hands 
the little Spot of Ground he had there. 
When certain Ambaſſadors came to viſit 
him, they found him in his Chimney dreſſing 
Reddiſh for his Supper; and when they 
preſented him with a large Sum of Money 
from their Commonwealth, he refuſed it, 
ſaying, That they, who contented themſelves 
with ſuch an Ordinary as his was, had 10 
. need of it; and he thought it much more 
| bonourable to command them who had Gold, 
than te have it. a oor ny 
Where ſhall we find ſuch another Inſtance of 
Temperance and Self-demal, ſince the Diſſolu- 
tion of all Rome? Had ſuch an Offer been 
made to ſome Men in our Age, to One in par- 
ticular, how greedily would he have ſwallowed 
| the golden Bait? and I may afirm it would 
not have turned the Stomachs of the others. 


1 


* 


„„ 
I ſhall quote but one Example more, and 
then haſten to a Concluſion. Alexander ha- 
ving ſent Ambaſſadors to Phocion, they pre- 
ſented him with an hundred Talents, being 
in value Threeſcore thouſand Crowns; he 
demanding the Reaſon why their Monarch 
was ſo liberal to him, when there were ſo 
many Athenians beſides, was anſwered, that 
their Maſter judged him only among all the 
reſt to be a virtuous and good Man; then, 
ſays Phocion, let him ſuffer me to ſeem and to 
be ſo indeed, and carry back his Preſent to him. 
And yet he was poor, as may be proved by 
the Anſwer which he made to the Council of 
Athens, who demanded a voluntary Contri- 
bution of every one towards a Sacrifice; and 
when they were 1mportunate with him to 
give ſomething, it would be a Shame for me, 
- ſaid, to give you Money before J have paid 
this Man; and thereupon he ſhewed them a 
Perſon, who had lent him a certain Sum. 
If we apply this to our own Age, is it not a 
Rebuff for Perſons of all Ranks and Stations, 
who put off their Creditors from time to time 
with fair Promiſes, and often with Threats, 
while they laviſh the Money iu Luxury and Ga- 
ming. which ſhould have diſchgrged their juſt 
Debts? © „„ | 5 
To conclude. As Injuſtice is the Bane of 
the Commonwealth, it ought to be puniſned 
in the moſt exemplary manner; nor ſhould 
any Man find Grace or Favour, who does not 
endeavour and ſtudy to do good to his Coun- 
try as well as to himſelf, and ſet the higheſt 
Value upon Right and Juſtice. By this Me- 
thod a commendable and neceſſary — 
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and Reformation may be expected from Ma- 


giſtrates; the Violaters of Laws, and they 


who take Bribes, who are guilty of -Cor- | 


ruption, and who barter Employments, will 


| be brought to condign Puniſhment, which 


will advance the Credit, and encreaſe the 


Profit of that Community, wherein ſuch 
wholeſome Meaſures are taken, and dili- 
gently purſued without any reſpe& to 
Perſons. „„ N 
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